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remain on a lower plane of excellence. Moreover, women are
classed with slaves and craftsmen as factors among the animate
instrumentalities of production and reproduction of the means for
a free or rational life.
Individually and collectively there is a gulf between merely
living and living worthily. In order that one may live worthily he
must first live, and so with collective society. The time and energy
spent upon mere life, upon the gaining of subsistence, detracts
from that available for activities that have an inherent rational mean-
ing; they also unfit for the latter. Means are menial, the serviceable
is servile. The true life is possible only in the degree in which
the physical necessities are had without effort and without attention.
Hence slaves, artisans, and women are employed in furnishing the
means of subsistence in order that others, those adequately
equipped with intelligence, may live the life of leisurely concern
with things intrinsically worth while.
To these two modes of occupation, with their distinction of ser-
vile and free activities (or "arts") correspond two types of edu-
cation: the base or mechanical and the liberal or intellectual.
Some persons are trained by suitable practical exercises for capacity
in doing things, for ability to use the mechanical tools involved
in turning out physical commodities and rendering personal service.
This training is a mere matter of habituation and technical skill;
it operates through repetition and assiduity in application, not
through awakening and nurturing thought. Liberal education aims
to train intelligence for its proper office: to know. The less this
knowledge has to do with practical affairs, with making or produc-
ing, the more adequately it engages intelligence. So consistently
does Aristotle draw the line between menial and liberal education
that he puts what are now called the "fine" arts, music, painting,
sculpture, in the same class with menial arts so far as their practice
is concerned. They involve physical agencies, assiduity of practice,
and external results. In discussing, for example, education in music
he raises the question how far the young should be practiced in
the playing of instruments. His answer is that such practice and
proficiency may be tolerated as conduce to appreciation; that is,
to understanding and enjoyment of music when played by slaves
or professionals. When professional power is aimed at, music sinks